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notices ttie deposits wliicli through, successive ages have accumulated about its "base, and compares the present appearance of that valley, enlivened by grazing herds and sparkling rivulets, with its aspect in former ages, when it perhaps formed the bed of a stagnant lake, the abode of monsters, now happily extinct. The plants and animals about him next engage his attention, and in observing their appearances and watching their motions, he finds an inexhaustible source of innocent gratification.
"'But/ say some, 'of what use are such pursuits, or what man of sense can take pleasure in studying the habits of a paltry insect, or in classing and arranging an insignificant shell ?' I answer that whatever tends to increase our knowledge of the globe we inhabit is of use, and that objects which appear too trifling to be noticed may, at some future day, be found of great benefit to mankind.
"When the great chemical discoveries of Davy were published, it was said by some, 'Such discoveries are curious and wonderful, but to what possible use can they be applied ?' Of what use is the spring of a watch ? It is the agent by which the motion of the other parts is produced, and unless it had first been invented, a watch could never have been made. The principle of the spring was known long before any one thought of applying it to the construction of time-pieces. It is the same with such discoveries. They point out the principles which sooner or later will be made the agent in some great improvement in arb. The application of the principle may not immediately be discovered, but we should not on this account condemn it as useless.
'' Why then should the naturalist be accused of spend-